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EDITORIAL ANNOTATION. 



IT IS interesting to note the causes that bring about 
decorative changes in a certain class of homes. Stop 
and think a moment! Few of us are born to the 
" throne and sceptre "of high social influence, with its 
attendant duties, and the means to carry them out in a 
fitting key of elegance. The result with the average 
householder who acquires wealth and ambition with pass* 
ing years is a subtle, yet irresistible evolution from the 
simple, well-appointed home of early married life, to the 
sumptuous and glittering mansion, given over, in a great 
measure, to the social futilities of existence. How does 
this come about ? It is very simple. Let us imagine a 
case in point, and follow it to its sequel. 



A YOUNG man marries. For a number of years he 
has held a clerkship in a large mercantile estab- 
lishment, with a moderate salary, and, as he is of 
a saving disposition, has accumulated sufficient in his 
bachelor days to make a substantial payment on a little 
home in a desirable suburban location; our benedict and 
his bride then proceed to furnish in the simple and sub- 
stantial manner befitting their means, and — as yet — hum- 
ble station in life. A few happy years pass quickly 
away, and in the meantime several things have trans- 
pired; the husband has a substantial increase of salary, 
and a local standing in the community; three children, 
a boy and two girls, have come to them, and the mother, 
absorbed in their care and her home duties, has but little 
time to indulge her social proclivities. But now comes 
relief from the close duties attending early childhood ; 
the children and home are still the first thought, but 
social interests have their claims, and here comes the 
first — shall we say the fatal step, in the decorative 
evolution. 

INVITED here and there, to reception, tea or dinner, 
the still young and attractive mater begins to 
compare other homes with her own surroundings, 
to the detriment of the latter. Styles have changed, 
constant wear and tear have begun to tell on carpets, 
furniture, wall papers, and other accessories, and while 
all is still home-like, neat and cheerful, it is not "up- 
to-date.'* She has social obligations, and " How can we 
entertain with everything so shabby ? " Of course the 
result is inevitable, fully indorsed, no doubt, by the 
husband, who is young and ambitious, and has a local 
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political " axe to grind." At any rate, the first step is 
taken; "improvements" in the way of decorating, fur- 
nishing and fitting are made, still simple — for their tastes 
are yet simple, but with a little more thought of the 
outside world than in the beginning, when " home and 
love" were all-sufficient. 



ably impressed ; and • ' How can we bring him into a 
house like this "brings acquiescence; although pater, 
growing more thoughtful with advancing years, breathes 
a smothered sigh, as memories of the simpler home 
comforts of early days flit like a stray sunbeam across 
his mind. However, ambition still rules the hour, and 
the acme of decorative evolution is at hand. 



TEN years roll quickly by, in which no important 
decorative changes have taken place; but others 
have. The father is a political leader in the town, 
and has also been raised to a high position of trust in 
the mercantile establishment, with a largely increased 
salary. The older children have grown, and in their 
turn have social successes and aspirations; the home, 
although homelike and still attractive, is again ' ' 'way 
behind the times," from a decorative standpoint. What 
is the result ? Again the inevitable. Combined circum- 
stances all tend towards the remodeling and renovating, 
and here we reach the second, and more important step 
in our evolution. 

A FAMILY conclave decides that social obligations, 
increased means and position, and, last but not 
least, the growing social requirements of the chil- 
dren make it necessary not only to redecorate the home, 
but to enlarge it somewhat as well. As a result a rising 
young architect, a friend of the family, is called into the 
council, plans are discussed for certain necessary (?) 
additions, including a new reception-room, and the 
enlarging and remodeling of the entrance hall. Every 
important room is to be redecorated and embellished, 
with the social side of the question only under consid- 
eration, and all to be done on a liberal scale befitting 
the new condition of affairs, and quite up to modern 
ideas. 

WHILE the family are spending the season at a 
fashionable summer resort, all is completed. 
The ambitious young architect having matters 
entirely in his own hands, and seeing an opportunity 
for self-advancement, studies everywhere for effect, 
display and elaboration, with little thought of home 
interests, and from his point of view meets all the social 
requirements. Where now is the simple home of years 
ago ? Lost in the glitter of white and gold finish, rich 
and modern furniture, rustling silks, satins and costly 
laces ; buried beneath velvet carpets and Turkish rugs, 
as their simple tastes are buried — for the time — beneath 
the requirements of social position, and the natural 
ambition for the (seemingly) best interests of their 
growing young people. 

A FEW more years pass, bringing with them import- 
ant transitions: the son and older daughter are 
both married and settled in life ; the father is now 
a partner in the firm he has served so long and faithfully, 
and in the ripe prime of life and experience has been 
chosen by the people to represent them in Congress. 
There remains now only the younger daughter to be 
considered, young, beautiful and attractive, and a belle 
in the exclusive set in which she moves. Brought up 
as she has been, in the atmosphere of social successes, 
it is but natural she should have high matrimonial views; 
these may, or may not be fostered by either or both of 
the parents, but, be that as it may, her ambitious wishes 
are acceded to. 

ATRIP abroad the previous summer has brought a 
young nobleman of one of the courts of Europe 
among her train of admirers. The combination 
of wealth and ambition again brings its inevitable 
result ; on the return of the family from their impending 
trip abroad he is to come with them, and must be favor- 



OUR friend the architect, now a leading light in his 
profession, is again called into council, matters ex- 
plained and placed fully in his hands. All is to be 
completed in the early fall, on the return of the family 
and their titled guest from their trip abroad. Ambition 
dictates that nothing shall be left undone ; means are 
unlimited, and every incentive, both social and pecuniary, 
spurs him on to his best endeavors. Trained in the 
"Jin de siecle" school of modern elegance in decorative 
effects, all that is new, showy and " up-to-date " among 
the innumerable resources of the present day is drawn 
upon to bring about a marvel of decorative beauty, en- 
chanting in its extreme and costly elegance; and upon 
the return of the family he points with pride to the 
remodeled and embellished home (?) that is awaiting 
them in all its prismatic beauty. 

THE glitter of re-gilded gold, sumptuous fittings and 
furnishings has its results, and in due time the 
daughter wears the coronet, and, with a liberal 
"dower," returns with her husband to build up anew 
the decayed "ancestral halls" and "ancient glory" of 
his race, in a foreign land. 

FOR a few more years, social and political require- 
ments and habits hold them in golden chains, for 
habits of long years are not quickly overcome, 
although at last reaction sets in, and brings us to the 
closing scene. Retired from business and affairs of 
state, his social aims and ambitions fully realized, the 
father, weary with years of activity, lives again in the 
past ; his wife fully shares with him the desire for rest 
and quiet for their few remaining years. Within the 
glittering walls, given up so long to social triumphs, 
there is no home comfort, no feeling of rest and retire- 
ment so naturally desired; again, after many years, they 
have but themselves to consider, and the inborn love 
for simplicity, buried for a time beneath ambition wholly 
natural, perhaps, under the circumstances, asserts itself 
forcibly. And again what is the issue ? Once more the 
inevitable, and for the last time, but how different in 
its results. 

THE love for the spot that has been their home for so 
many years is too strong to think of selling to 
strangers; there is but one thing left to do^-swing 
back to original and natural simplicity in home sur- 
roundings , to make again the quiet, simple and restful 
home so dear to their memory, of years gone by. Of 
course it is not the same, for conditions and circumstances 
have changed, but the principles of simple elegance are 
the same; nothing too good for use, nothing for mere 
show and the outside world, but a refined, quiet, home- 
like element, in which they may find peace, rest and 
comfort for their remaining years. Presto ! it is done ; 
and the story of a decorative evolution is finished. 

THE story is overdrawn, you say? Perhaps it is, but 
does it not teach its lesson ? And when you come 
to consider, it is not an uncommon occurrence, 
although perhaps not an everyday one. What is the 
lesson, you ask ? Quantum est in rebus inane humanis ! * 
And here we leave it for awhile to your own considera- 
tion and judgment. 

*" How much folly is there in the affairs of man ! " 



